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IAGNOSTIC 
TESTS IN 
LATIN 


7) 
PART ONE. VOCABULARY 
Draw a line under the correct meaning for each Latin word below 

1. obtines I abstain I besiege I secure obstinate I attack 

2. fréstra fruit bravely against in vain camp 

3. temptd I hold lend I fear 

4. consilium... plan council help consilent crown 

5. proximus afterwards last approximate very near proxy 

6 euzihum auxiliary I increase example however aid 

7. imtum lack beginning mean» hile command initiate 

8. factum factory reputation flight deed shield 

9. unde wave under whence beyond undulate 
10. ubs when beyond there then whence 

11. hic : thu hence there thus now 
12. enim therefore also enmity for meanwhile 
13. propinquus on account of nearest propinquity proper relative 
14. antes formerly alter old antic infront of 
15. autem re gold aught help however 
16. obsided I bemege I sit I secure obstinate town 
17. pugna 1 fight repugnant battle plunder I expect 

18. apud town but previous to among whence 

19. inopa beginning lack inoperative abilty plenty 
20. . gril boy father son brother 
21. semper always weven but for 
22. porta l carry harbor gate after porter 
23. ager increase agu field however farmer 
24. supers highest 1 hope above suddenly I defeat 
26. gladius flower sword glory yoy glad 

PART TWO. SYNTAX 
Draw a line under the L-tin word or phrase in parentheses that correctly translates the italicized group in the 


English sentence 


The girl ie Cornelia 
Puella est (Cornéham, Cornéhae, Cornéid, Cornéhia, Cornétias). 


1. The man is giving the sarlors gifts 
Vir d6na (nevice, nautés, neulérum, noutis, nautd) dat. 
&. The roads are built by the farmers. 
(Via, Viis, Vioe, Viem, Vids) ab agricotis aedificantur 
3. Here ix the boy's horse 
Hic est (equi, equum, equé, equus, equés) puert. 
4& The woman's rove is beautiful 
Rose (fémina, féeminérum, féminee, féminds, féminem) est pulchre. 
6. Marcus is sailing to the wland 
Marcus (insulé, od insulem, ab intulé, insulem, in Insulé) 
6. The man lives in the fown. 
Vir in (oppidum, opprdd, oppidi, opprda, oppidérum) habitat. 
7. The girl is walking with the woman 
Puelle cum (féminae, féminis, fémina, féminam, fémind) ambulat. 
8. He loves his master's daughters 
Pilias (domind, dominus, domini, dominérum, dominum) amat. 
9. My friends are called sasdore 
Mei amici (nevids, nautom, neutee, neutérum, noutis) eppellactur. 
10. The nis telling the slave stories. 


Pemine las (servum, serud, servus, servi, servés) oarrat. 
11. A good master is loved by his slanes 

bonus (seruds, servdrum, servi, servis, servd) amétur. 
12. Farmers do 


Agricolae (bellum, um, belli, bella) 060 amant 
18. Marcus burt the be 


Marcus um sax saxd, saxum, vulneravit. 
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LATIN AS A LIVING LANGUAGE! 


All modern languages are undergoing constant 
change, and it requires no gift of prophecy to say that 
at some time in the distant future they may perhaps all 
be dead. In the midst of this linguistic disintegration 
there emerges the striking phenomenon of a supposedly 
dead language—Latin—being the only one that will 
really survive unchanged, for it will endure after all 
modern tongues have disappeared from the earth. It 
will not, indeed, come again into general use, but it will 
remain unaltered in a world where all else is changed. 

In certain limited circles Latin is not a dead, but a 
living language. It has no organic growth and de- 
velopment such as characterize other spoken tongues. 
It does not change and adjust itself to altered environ- 
ment, as do other living languages. The word “‘living”’ 
was, therefore, used above only to indicate that in 
modern times Latin is employed as a means of com- 
munication in definite intellectual centers. 

Latin is a living language in Catholic ecclesiastical 
educational institutions throughout the world. While 
the early language of the Catholic Church was Greek, 
and most of its Popes for several hundred years were 
Greek, Latin later became the official language of the 
Church, as it was the language of a finished education 
and of acquired culture. As a consequence the liter- 
ature, the official documents, the text-books, the 
liturgical books of ceremonies, the communications 
from the Head of the Church to its representatives 
scattered throughout the world are all in Latin. 

It stimulates the imagination to reflect on what a 
providential thing it was for the scholarship of the 
world that for so many centuries all learning was trans- 
mitted through the medium of a universal tongue. 
This fact marvelously facilitated the diffusion of 
knowledge. Had the various vernacular tongues been 
the only tongues used during the emergence of Europe 
from the barbarian age to the Renaissance, how slow 
and painful would have been the advance of human 
knowledge, how less extensive would have been its 
frontiers. 

In Rome there are about forty national Colleges 
affiliated with the various Universities. In all there are 
about 5,000 ecclesiastical students in the Eternal City. 
They come from every quarter of the earth. Within the 
limits of a single classroom one can rub elbows with 
students from the frozen steppes of Russia and from the 
burning sands of the Sahara. They come from China, 
Egypt, Arabia, and the Islands of the Pacific, from 
Catholic Spain and Protestant England, from pagan 
India and infidel Turkey. There are red-skinned 
Indians from the wind-swept plains of North America, 


1This paper was read at the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of 
The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, held at the Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, Pittsburg, May 16-17, 1030. 
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almond-eved Japanese from the flowery gardens of 
Nagasaki, swarthy Ethiopians from the innermost 
recesses of darkest Africa, and brown-skinned Malays 
from the remotest verge of the outer world. One can 
see aristocratic Nordics well-groomed, alert and eager in 
their new-found faith, and Syrians, long of beard and 
gentle of mien, speaking the same language as Christ 
Himself, whose forebears were torch-bearers of Ortho- 
doxy at a time so remote that their history seems all 
but lost in the twilight of fable. 

To teach such a cosmopolitan group simultaneously 
requires a universal medium of communication. Latin 
is ready at hand to serve this purpose very admirably. 
The whole literature of Christianity is closely bound up 
with Latin; its philosophy, its theology, its laws, its 
government, its liturgy, have been enshrined in Latin 
for centuries. Hence anyone who wishes to know at 
first-hand the great Christian luminaries of the past will 
enjoy special advantages if he is able to read and to 
appreciate their monumental works in their original 
tongue. 

In Rome I did not hear any language but Latin for 
four, five, and six hours a day for five long years. 
Professors and students spoke it with an ease, a fluency, 
a facility, and an eloquence that was amazing at first, 
and then became a matter of course, as our ears became 
attuned to the soft-flowing phrases that rolled from 
their lips with liquid limpidity. The professors spoke 
with the rapidity and the energy of a platform orator, 
and they often reached a speed of 300 words a minute. 
Many of the students in Rome are familiar with some 
of the many systems of shorthand in vogue in their own 
countries, and they take shorthand notes of the lectures 
in Latin. 

One phase of instruction in Rome is of particular 
interest. It is the practice of requiring the pupils to 
translate classical Latin into colloquial Latin. Instead 
of being required to render one of the famous Odes of 
Horace into Italian, the pupil is required to pull it apart 
and to recast it into colloquial terms, and to explain in 
Latin the why and the wherefore of it all. This pro- 
duces an exceptional facility in thinking, speaking, and 
writing Latin. May I give an example to illustrate the 
point? 

Take for instance a celebrated line from Horace 
(Carmina 1.16.1): O matre pulchra filia pulchrior... . 
The professor would say to the pupil, Carissime, quid 
significat hoc? The pupil would answer, for instance, 
O mater, tu es pulchra et quidem valde: tamen filia tua 
guadet pulchritudine in gradu maximo. Or the answer 
might be, Hoc in casu filia magis pulchra est quam 
mater, etiamsi mater ipsa pulcherrima sit. 

I have been in classrooms in Rome where young boys 
from Persia and Arabia and Turkey and India, lands as 
far as possible removed from Latin influence in their 
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language and environment, were studying Vergil and 
translating his majestic lines into familiar Latin prose. 
I was astonished to see these pupils of twelve to fourteen 
years of age translate perfectly, in less than an hour, 
one hundred and forty unfamiliar lines of Vergil. I 
venture to say that many teachers of Latin would be 
glad to have their classes translate this much of Vergil 
in a week. 

One of the most striking differences between the 
study and the use of Latin in the United States and 
the study and the use of Latin in Europe lies in the fact 
that we in this country are scarcely ever anything but 
translators. When we are reading a passage of Caesar, 
or Ovid, we are thinking of its meaning, its structure, its 
syntax, we are analyzing, parsing, diagramming, where- 
as in Europe they feel the force of the language, they 
do not pull sentences apart in Latin any more than we 
analyze a sentence in English. As we feel and ap- 
preciate the beauty and the cadence and the rhythm of 
English, so also they, without any mental effort, enter 
into the inner beauties of the Latin tongue. So also is it 
with us in the Church; the use of Latin has become so 
familiar, we are so accustomed to the sound of the Latin 
words that it has no mystery for us, it has no difficulties, 
it has no secrets. It conveys to us meanings as definite, 
as poignant, as full of unction and of solace as like 
utterances in our own English idiom. 

So thoroughly do students enter into the spirit of 
Latin and so easy is their grasp of it that they can think 
in it and think quickly, so much so that they soon begin 
to make jokes in it and to exchange repartee in it. 

In this city and diocese of Pittsburg Latin is used asa 
living language in familiar conversation not only by the 
seminarians who are preparing for the sacred ministry, 
but also in oral and written communications between 
the Bishop and his clergy. This results from sheer 
necessity. We have in this diocese some twenty-six 
nationalities. Many of the clergy who are ministering 
to racial stocks from distant countries were very 
admirably drilled in Latin in their own native land, and 
they know Latin infinitely better than they know 
English. Even when they know English well, they some- 
times prefer to talk and to write Latin in their official 
contacts with the Bishop and the diocesan authorities. 
Naturally such conversational Latin would not compare 
with the finely polished periods of Caesar or Tacitus, 
but at least it is grammatically correct and expressive. 
In St. Vincent’s Seminary in this diocese there are 
public debates or disputations by the students in Latin 
several times a year. 

It is only within comparatively recent times that 
Latin has ceased to be the intellectual language of the 
world. In times past not to know Latin sufficiently 
well to be able to speak it and write it with ease and 
elegance was to confess one’s self uneducated. The 
classic orations of our own English literature are shot 
through and through with learned references to the 
Latin classics. Not only in Latin countries such as 
Italy, France, Spain, and Portugal was Latin the 
language of scholars. So great a luminary in the world 
of English letters as Francis Bacon wrote his most 
famous work in Latin; he lived after Shakespeare’s 


time. Even in Germany until the eighteenth century 
Latin was the language in which philosophers and 
scientists, as a rule, wrote their important treatises. 
This was true not only of ecclesiastics but also of lay- 
men, even those who were not Catholics. Immanuel 
Kant, who died in 1804, wrote some of his important 
(early) works in Latin about the time we were beginning 
our American War of Independence. 

One very special advantage derived from a thorough 
mastery of Latin and from speaking it with some 
degree of facility is the ease with which it becomes 
possible to acquire mastery of the Romance languages. 
Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese are directly 
traceable to Latin as their base. Let me cite you an 
example: Date mihi illum panem, Da mi il pane, 
Donnez moi le pain, Da me el pan. 

Church Latin is not difficult to learn, to read, or to 
speak. A year’s serious study of Latin will enable any 
pupil to follow with appreciation and understanding the 
Latin prayers of the Mass. These prayers are so 
thoroughly saturated with Holy Scripture, and the 
Biblical phraseology has so made its way into the very 
fiber of our English language, and the relationship 
between English and Latin is so strongly marked that 
anyone with average intelligence and a year’s drill in 
Latin will find himself at home with the Latin prayers 
at Mass. For example let us take the Pater Noster. 
How simple it is, how devoid of intricate grammatical 
forms, how easy to follow, by anyone with any 
knowledge of Latin declensions and conjugations. The 
mastery of the Latin is facilitated by the fact that 
the prayers of the Mass are usually published in parallel 
columns of English and Latin, so that there is a running 
translation of the Latin. Even in our moderate-priced 
pocket prayer books this bilingual feature is observed. 

As a Chaplain in the World War in France and 
Germany I observed the international quality of Latin 
being revealed in a striking way to our American 
troops. They were able to assist at Mass no matter in 
what country they found themselves; there were the 
same sonorous Latin phrases that they had heard at 
home, the same familiar hymns, and the various parts 
of the Mass were perfectly intelligible by reason of their 
long familiarity at home. The Dominus Vobiscum, 
Pater Noster, Gloria In Excelsis, Credo In Unum 
Deum, Initium Sancti Evangelii, Benedicat Vos, Re- 
quiem Aeternam, Ora Pro Nobis, and countless other 
Latin phrases made home-sick troops feel that they had 
wandered back into their own parish Churches at home. 

In our parish Schools a great majority of the boys for 
some years are either choir boys or altar boys and they 
are required to familiarize themselves with the Latin 
prayers and hymns used at the various religious ex- 
ercises. It is astonishing how much of the flavor and 
aroma and the spirit of the Latin tongue they absorb in 
this way. 

It must not be imagined that Latin is a living 
language only among ecclesiastics. In Europe par- 
ticularly the educated classes know Latin exceptionally 
well. In the Universities of Rome, for instance, many 
of the lay professors use Latin in their lectures, and 
clerks in book-stores and other shops manifest an 
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astonishing facility in speaking Latin. Even herein 
Pittsburgh, in spite of my restricted acquaintanceship, 
I have occasional visitors from Europe, professional 
men such as doctors, engineers, artists, architects, and 
musicians, who are able to talk Latin as well as I can. 
Clerks in shops frequented by students use Latin with 
great facility: How do you do?, Quomodo vales?; 
Goodby, Vale; Thank you, Gratias tibi ago; Have you 
small change?; Habesne pecunias minusculas?, How 
much is this book?, Quo pretio venumdari potest hoc 
volumen? 

A monthly periodical in the Latin language is 
published by the Vatican. Many other Latin mag- 
azines are published in various countries; they deal with 
philosophy, theology, scripture, history, law, sociology, 
and other subjects. I should like to call your attention 
to a certain quality possessed by the Latinity of the 
official Acta Apostolicae Sedis. It publishes the letters 
emanating from the Pope or his Cardinal Secretary. 
These have a style all their own. There are a certain 
dignity and majesty about them, a certain sweep and 
tranquility thundering with authority, vibrant with 
emotion, overflowing with affection, not displayed in 
any other literature with which I am familiar. The 
Latin style of the Roman Curia has all the warmth and 
energy and all the fire and sonorousness of the finest 
Latin prose. Not infrequently one comes across whole 
passages in these Papal letters that Cicero himself 
might have been proud to have written. 
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(Picturesque) Greece'. Architecture, Landscape, Life 
of the People. By H. Holdt. New York: B. Wester- 
mann Co., Inc. (1928). Pp. XXI + 304. 

The volume entitled Picturesque Greece! is a beauti- 
ful book, containing a collection of pictures of Greece, 
illustrating its landscape, its architecture, its painting, 
and the life of the people (ancient, medieval, and 
modern). The lover of landscape will find here a soul- 
satisfying collection of views of Greece, from Macedonia 
to Mount Taygetus, Crete and Cyprus, the Ionian 
Islands, the Cyclades, and the Dodecanese. There are 
an Introduction (V-X), Notes to the Illustrations 
(XI-XIX), a note on the Sources from which the II- 
lustrations have been Taken (XX), and an alphabetical 
Index <of the Illustrations> (XX-XXI). There are 
also a map of Delphi (XII), a plan of the Acropolis, 
including the Odeum of Herodes and the Theater of 
Dionysus (XV), one of Athens: (XVI), one of Olympia 
(XVIII), and a map of Greece ‘(before page 1). Then 
follow the Illustrations, which cover 304 pages. The 
Illustrations are all in brown color; each takes up a full 
page (8 inches by 6% inches). 

The Introduction gives us an excellent appreciation 
of Greece. Mr. Holdt cautions us (VIII) that “Greek 
landscape, as it is to-day, may be disappointing when 


<'On the title-page we find only one word, Greece. On the front 
over sas on the ‘backbone’ we find, however, Picturesque Greece. 


first seen. But it is only the first glance that disap- 
points...", since “...Present-day Greece is a wood- 
less? country, and has thus a certain hardness in its 
outlines, which, it is true, is bathed in the life-giving 
light...’’ Heholds (VIII) that the Peninsula of Volo, 
in Thessaly, with its famous forests of chestnuts, lies 
“outside of Greece-proper...”’; on what principle of 
classification he reaches this view it is difficult to say. 

On pages VIII-IX there is a translation of a passage 
in Maurice Barrés’s book, La Voyage de Sparte, ‘The 
Journey to Sparta’, describing Taygetus. Mr. Holdt 
calls the lines he translates 


the most complete example of a description which is 
both enthusiastic and restrained at the same time. 
They depict a mountain-range, and at the same time 
the soul of an uncommon man who sees these moun- 
tains.... 


These lines (1X) ‘‘tell all that can be said about this 
landscape without digressing into the romantic. . 
We are reminded (IX) that Goethe placed the marriage 
of Faust and Helen on the slopes of Taygetus. 

The author tells us (XI) that the population of 
Greece is over 5,000,000', ‘‘chiefly Greeks, successors of 
the ancient Indo-Germanic Hellenes, mixed, however, 
on the main land with Slav, Albanian, Latin and 
Turkish blood...” 

Only 40% of the soil is cultivated, says Mr. Holdt*. 
Industry is unimportant; trade, on the other hand, is 
strongly developed. 


Mining (iron, lead, magnesite, marble, salt, etc.) will! 
increase in importance as soon as the reserves are 
opened up and when the existing works are adapted to 
modern requirements. 


2There is many a fine forest in Greece. Usually, however, such 
forests are found on inaccessible hills and mountains. See P. 
Mahaffy, Rambles and Studies in Greece, 30, 181, 284, 287 ( hau- 
tauqua, 1913), and Harry Franck, I Discover Greece, 50, 53, 82, etc. 
(New York, The Century Co., 1920). 

*It may be of interest to give some further statistics here. Pro- 
fessor Henry B. Dewing, in a pamphlet entitled Greece and the 
Great eee 95, note a (The American Friends of Greece, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1924), gives the population of Greece in 1924 as 
6,500,000, 7 which about 300,000 were non- -Greeks. Mr. Holdt 
included in the non-Greek element “‘about 200,000 Albanians"’ 
T. H. Sailer, in The Moslem Faces the Future, 241 (New York, 
Missionary Education Movement, 1926), gives the population of 
Greece as 4,077,380, of whom 20,000 are Moslems. He quotes 
from the Annuaire General de France et de 1’ Etranger for 1925—a 
work not accessible to me. The latest authentic statistics are those 
of the Greek Government, lately completed and summarized in a 
periodical written in modern Greek and entitled ‘News from Greece’ 
(No. 39, February, 1929, Athens). On page 51 the grand total is 
given as 6, 204, 684. For a summary of this census see E. G. Mears, 
Greece Today, 24, note 1 (Stanford University Press, 1920). The 
territory is said to cover 127,000 square kilometers; it is stated also 
that there are 49 inhabitants per a kilometer, or 126.89 per 
square mile. A. J. Toynbee and Kirkwood, Turkey, 211 
(Scribner’s, 1927), give the population of Greece as 167 per square 
mile. This surely 1s a mistake. The same authors give the popu- 
lation of Turkey as ‘ ‘43 { or less = square mile’’. For other countries 
the figures are: England, 701, Scotland, 160, Wales, 206, Germany, 
ae Czecho-Slovakia, 244, France, 187, United States, 31, Egy aypt. 

The ‘News From Greece’ tells us (51) that Greece is more thickly 
camaanel than any other State in the Balkans except Roumania, 
and more thickly populated than Spain, Esthonia, Ireland, Letonia, 
Lithuania, Norway, Russia, Sweden, and Finland. From 1828 up 
to the present time the population of Greece has increased more 
than eight times. 

‘Harry Franck, I Discover Greece, 151, gives the arable area of 
Greece as “‘one-fifth of the whole’. This is doubtless a mistake. It 
holds true only of old Greece. William Miller, A History of the 
Greek People, 170 (Dutton, 1922), gives the cultivatable area of old 
Greece as 24 per cent. The new territories added to Greece great 
stretches of arable land. To the American Company that is supply- 
ing Athens with water has been awarded the contract for irrigation 
works and the drainage of swamps in Macedonia and Thessaly. 
The Company began in 1926 the reclamation of the Vardar River 
marshes beyond Saloniki, which is expected to bring 326,000 acres 
under cultivation (see H. Franck, I Discover Greece, 153). 
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It is impossible to mention all the interesting Illus- 
trations. The Summit of Mt. Athos, seen from Karyas 
(7), is impressive, as is the Arch of Galerius, at Saloniki 
(8). Beautiful are the views of the interior of St. 
Sophia in Saloniki (12), and of a side-aisle of the same 
(13),which shows the delicate Moorish aspect. A quaint 
view is that of the remnants of Byzantine fortifications 
at Kastoria, the ancient Keletron (24). We have two 
magnificent pictures of the Vale of Tempe (26-27), 
followed by six of the rocks of Meteora rising up in 
rugged grandeur (28-33). One of these, the most 
thrilling, that of the deserted monasteries (30), reminds 
one of Vergil’s description of the twin peaks of the 
cliffs surrounding the harbor into which Aeneas’s 
ships came after the storm’. There are two views of 
Pharsalus (35-36), and an excellent view of the Gulf 
of Pegasai seen from the slopes of Pelion (38), one of 
Makrynitza on Pelion (39), followed by a view of a 
fountain there (40), which reminds one of the Tower 
of the Winds at Athens. The bridge of Arta over the 
river Arachthos is given (48). This bridge is famous in 
modern Greece for the superstitions connected with 
its building, superstitions celebrated in ballads®. The 
view of Mt. Tomaros and the Valley of Dodona is 
superb (50). The well-known view of Corfu and the 
Ponticonisi (Island of Odysseus) is given in an original 
and beautiful way (52). The landing-place at Kardaki 
is picturesque (53), but nothing like the citadel of 
Corfu, seen from Monrepos, with three mighty trees 
towering up to heaven (54). Fine, too, is the view of 
the end of the Island of Corfu, abrupt and rain-worn 
(59). 

To Central Greece are devoted Illustrations 60-178. 
The most magnificent of these present the waterfall 
near Nidri (64) and the olive-grove of Sybota Bay (65), 
both on the Island of Leucas. This olive-grove, if we 
may judge from the tree to the right, must have existed 
in the time of Odysseus. The Bay of Ithaca is clearly 
presented (69). There is a good view of Lake Trichoni 
in Aetolia (68), and one of Kryonéri (‘Cold Water’) in 
the Gulf of Parras (69). Views 70-83 have to do with 
Delphi. Parnassus’s rugged rocks and crown of snow 
and mist are given (92-93), with Arachova perched on 
his shaggy bosom (94-95). On page 96 we find the Lion 
of Chaeronea, still standing as a wakeful sentinel 
between mighty trees in foreground and in background. 
Curious is the so-called Lion Relief at Chalcis, from 
Byzantine times (97), showing a creature with puffed- 
up jaws, stupid head, and silly, conventionally curled 
hair, a childish toy beside the noble beast just pre- 
ceding it. There are two views of the Cave of Vari 


5See Aeneid 1.162-163 atque hinc vastae rupes geminique 

inantur in caelum scopuli.... 
mA Greek ballad, given in A. Thumb, Handbook of the Modern 
Greek Vernacular, 219-220 (Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark, 1913), and 
also in D. C. Hesseling and H. Pernot, Chrestomathie Néo-Hellén- 
ique, 104-105 (Paris, Association Guillaume Budé, 1925), tells us 
that, after the bridge at Arta was repeatedly built only to fall, the 
architect was obliged to sacrifice his wife. burying her alive in 
the foundations. The woman, about to die, mentioned the fate of 
her two sisters, one of whom was similarly buried in a bridge over 
the Danube, the other in that of Aulona (verse 35). This seems to 
be an echo of Gezer, where there were thrown into the foundations 
bodies, in one or two instances ‘‘the upper part of the body of a 
youth about 18 years of age, who was sawn asunder at the waist” 
(James Baikie, The Life of the Ancient East, 437-438 | Chautauqua, 
1925]. The book is published also by Macmillan). 


(102-103). There are a good picture of the Aphaia 
Temple on the Island of Aegina, with a large tree in the 
foreground (106), and a good view from the temple 
over the sea (108). Superb is the view of the Acropolis 
from the roof of the royal palace (120), as is also 
that from the west (121). A new effect is produced ina 
view from the Acropolis of a column of the Olympieion; 
the column rises into the cloudland in lonely grandeur 
(162). Very clear and life-like is the Ancient Street 
of the Tombs, with the noble monument of Dexileos 
(164). 

To the Peloponnesus are allotted Illustrations 179- 
248. Two views are devoted to the Fountain of Pirene 
at Corinth (184-185), four, all picturesque, to Acro- 
corinth (188-191). The Monastery of Megaspelaion 
perched upon the bosom of the rocks is not the least 
interesting view (192). We have also a good view of the 
citadel of Mycenae from the south (193), one of 
the Circle Graves (195), and one from the terrace of the 
castle eastward over the plains and the hills beyond 
(198). Tiryns is represented by two views (196-197). 
The second of these was taken during the approach of a 
storm. Nauplia, capital of modern Greece till 1834, 
is shown in views (199-206) which include the fortifi- 
cations and the prison (the famous Palamidi) on the 
top, and the Island of Burzi, where the executioner 
lives. Taygetus is portrayed in his splendid grandeur 
(219-225); these views justify the words of Barrés 
referred to above (page 59, column 2). One of the most 
rugged and picturesque views is a view of the olive- 
grove in Tsepheremini, in Messenia (227), which must 
have been in existence in the time of Christ. Three 
views of Olympia’s scenery are superb (231-233). 
The second of these catches the commotion of the 
clouds. The Temples of Zeus and Hera at Olympia 
(236-237) are surrounded by vegetation. There are a 
good view of Gortyna (240), one of the Acropolis of 
Pheneos (241), and one (242) of Stymphalos, where 
Hercules performed one of his marvels. Two views 
(243-244) show Erymanthos. 

Illustrations 249-304 are devoted to the islands. 
They include the Bay of Paliéchora (‘Old District’), 
with a solitary ship (250), a view of a storm approaching 
from the north over the White Mountains (251), a 
river-mouth, with eucalyptus trees, in West Crete (252), 
the White Mountains and olive-grove near Cambos 
(253), rocky peaks of these mountains (254), an arched 
bridge in Central Crete (257), a turreted monastery 
(258), the Bay of Kali Limnones (‘Beautiful Lakes’), 
shut in by a promontory (259), and the Palace of 
Knossos (store-rooms, central hall, and staircase: 260—- 
261). To the Island of Santorin (St. Irene: the ancient 
Thera) are given eighteen views (268-285). Of these 
two (272-273) represent the volcano Daphnis in 
action’; the second of these was taken at a distance of 


™Mr. Holdt tells us (XIX) that the eruption here shown happened 
on November 1, 1924. Other eruptions have taken place since, in 
August, 1925, andin 1926. See thearticle by P. Doanides, Zavto- 
plvn, 6 Ileprepydrepos Téaros Kéopov (‘Santorin, the Most 
Curious Place in the World’), in the ‘News from Greece’ (Whole 
Number 43, August, 1929, 221-224). Mr. Holdt thinks (XIX) 
that “... Next to the rocks of Meteora, Santorin offers probably 
the most fantastic landscape in the whole of Greece’’. The wines of 
Santorin to-day are excellent, but the ancient writers do not mention 
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only 120 yards. Number 274 shows a good fiord. 
Views of the ascent to Upper Thera (279-281) give 
the impression of walls rising like those of a medieval 
castle’. A gorgeous sight is the harbor of Melos near 
Phylacopi (286). To Paros are allotted four views 
(287-290). Chios with its quaint streets gets two 
views (300-301). One view of Rhodes (302) and two of 
Cyprus (303-304) complete the book. 

I have passed over many views of Athens and other 
places well known to classical scholars, also views of 
various objects. But familiar places and objects are 
presented almost always from some unfamiliar angle. 
usually with greater effect either of the picturesque or 
of the impressive. The illustrations thus bring ever- 
renewed pleasure and benefit to the reader. 

Of modern Greek art, as such, there are, unfortunate- 
ly, no specimens in the book. 


UNIVERSITY OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
MORGANTOWN, West Vircinta CHRISTOPHER G. BrouzaAs 


Here We Go Round: The Story of the Dance. By 
Evelyn Sharp. New York: William Morrow and 
Company (1928). Pp. iv + 83. $1.00. 

Ancient Mariners: The Story of Ships and Sea Routes. 
By C. Daryll Forde. New York: William Morrow 
and Company (1928). Pp iv + 88. $1.00. 

Corn from Egypt: The Beginning of Agriculture. By 
M. Gompertz. New York: William Morrow and 
Company (1928). Pp. 88. $1.00. 

In THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY 24.56 I reviewed briefly 
a volume entitled Pots and Pans: The History of 
Ceramics, by H. S. Harrison, which forms part of a 
series called The Beginning of Things. Three other 
volumes of the Series are noticed here. 

Miss Sharp’s account of the beginnings of the dance is 
far from satisfactory. She is aware of the special 
difficulties involved in the study of the origins of the 
craft she is discussing (11): 


Who was the first dancer? The search for an answer to 
this question opens up a voyage of discovery so vast 
that the adventurer who embarks upon it is launched 
at once on illimitable seas of research and conjecture. 


Her own voyage on these troubled waters is unsuccess- 
ful largely because her conjectures are not sufficiently 
buoyed up on the “‘illimitable seas of research’’. 


the wines of Thera, as they mention the wine of Chios or Lesbos 
Volcanic products, e. g. those of the territory about Vesuvius are 
of superior quality. See C. B. Gulick, The Life of the Ancient 
Greeks, 141 (New York, Appleton, 1909); Becker, Charicles, 335 
(translated by F. Metcalfe, [London, Longmans, 1874]), and 
ao Gallus (translated by F. Metcalfe, [London, Longmans, 
1873] ). 

8The islands grouped near Thera were once a mountain about 800 
meters high. As the result of an eruption of the volcano beneath, 
about 2000 B. C., the mountain was disintegrated, and the sea 
entered the crater, making thus a lake, with a depth of 380 meters, 
between Thera and Therasia. The waters of this sea are called 
‘fathomless’; of course no ship can anchor there. The clay of Thera 
is peculiar, being white and full of lava. It keeps moisture, and, 
since it contains a substance called KdXov (kalion), it is good for 
plants and orchards. This clay, when it is united with lime, pro- 
duces a wonderful cement, which is much superior to our cement in 
resisting salt water, and hence is used for building harbors and 
foundations. It is also very good for the construction of domes, 
because in a short time ‘stones and clay and lime are turned into 
one monolith’ (Doanides, as cited in note 7, 224). About 150,000 
tons of this clay are exported annually. 

Excavations conducted at Thera in 1806 unearthed the stadium, 
temples (e. g. of Apollo), streets, etc., and a necropolis in which the 
bodies had been burned. The earliest Greek inscriptions were 
found there. In Roman times the island was considered a good 
army station. See F. H. Marshall, Discovery in Greek Lands, 32- 
33 (Cambridge: At the University Press, 1920). 


Her treatment of the origin of the dance is roughly 
chronological. The earlier portion is quite uncon- 
vincing—none of the examples of dances which she 
claims to find on the early cave-paintings can be shown 
unmistakably to be dances. We may assume (17) that 
‘the cave-dweller was the first human being to dance in 
Europe, and perhaps in the world”, but we do not 
know this from paintings in which the subject may just 
as well be hunting, walking, jumping, or marching, and 
in which the conventions of the artist are so little 
known. If Miss Sharp’s idea of the origin of the dance 
in the caves of Europe and its transmission to Egypt 
(Chapter III: 18-29) were valid, we should have 
evidence of a cultural movement beginning outside of 
Egypt and passing from Western Europe to the Near 
East, ie. in the reverse direction to that generally 
postulated by the diffusionists. But Miss Sharp is not 
a specialist here; her information, which is in this 
chapter concerned with primitive religion rather than 
with the dance, is based on secondary sources, and her 
inferences may be discarded. 

In her chapter on the armed dance (IV: 30-40) 
Miss Sharp attempts to show the development of the 
dance in armor from the spear-dances mentioned in 
the Rig-Veda to the sword-dances of contemporary 
England. From certain similarities she concludes that 
the ritual dances of the Masniou, the Maruts, the 
Kouretes, the Korybantes, and the Dactyli (respective- 
ly Egyptian, Indian, Cretan, Phrygian, and Greek) 
“establish a direct sequence”’ (37). Even with abundant 
evidence such an all-inclusive ‘“‘sequence’’ would seem 
suspicious, and there is in this instance little real 
evidence. All the facts adduced to prove relationship 
can most simply be explained as mere similarities. 
But, when the author glibly adds to this ‘‘sequence”’ the 
Roman Salii as the connecting link to the modern 
English folk-dancers, one loses all confidence in what is 
merely an amusing theory. 

The fact of the matter is that Miss Sharp does not 
know the ancient dance. She is a student from first to 
last of the English folk-dance. She knows the folk- 
dance literature thoroughly and discusses that art with 
the enthusiasm of a specialist, but she does not feel at 
home in antiquity; her study of the literature in this 
field seems merely perfunctory. Wherever possible, 
therefore, she glides from the ancient material to that 
derived from personal study, and her book is no contri- 
bution to the history of the dance. 

Mr. Forde’s volume is a very capable presentation of 
the early history of shipbuilding. After a chapter on 
primitive boats (1-12) he treats fully the development 
of ship-building in Egypt (13-40), then the develop- 
ment of ship-building in the Far East (41-59), and 
finally attempts an account of the sea-movement of 
peoples in the Pacific (60-75) and of the effect of sea- 
faring on Europe (76-86). 

The most satisfactory portion of the volume is that 
which deals with Egypt. Chapters II and III contain 
an excellent account of shipping in the Nile valley and 
of the nautical improvements up to the time of Hat- 
shepsut (ce. 1500 B. C.). The author has a knack of 
skilful presentation and makes even technical details 
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interesting—see, for example, his brief but illuminating 
comments (24-27) on the development from the de- 
tached steering-oar to the balanced rudder. Chapter 
IV contains a very interesting account of the use of the 
eye as a traditional symbol on the prow of ancient ships. 
Mr. Forde is here dependent on the investigation of 
James Hornell, whose conclusions he accepts, adding 
the significant explanation that the origin of the 
peculiar form of the symbol is to be found in the adop- 
tion at an early date of the protecting eye of Horus, 
which was conventionally used on Egyptian ships. 
The final chapter, an effort to link the history of the 
Near East with that of the Western Mediterranean and 
of Europe, is also of sufficient interest to deserve 
mention here. The conclusion (which is also the con- 
clusion of the volume) may well be quoted (86): 

The history of ancient ships and early maritime 
adventure thus affords the most definite evidence of the 
reality of the ancient diffusion of culture and the chief 
means whereby it was effected. It also reveals the fact 
that the ships in which the great sea-going exploits were 
achieved, whether in the Mediterranean and Atlantic, 
the Red or the Erythraean Sea, or the Pacific, were 
mainly vessels such as were elaborated in the Ancient 
East and inspired by Egyptian models. Egypt pro- 
vided much of the cultural cargo of these Ancient Mar- 
iners, as well as their ships and their knowledge of 


seamanship. 

It is in this championship of the diffusionist theory 
of culture that the volume is weak. The author’s 
natural satisfaction with the fullness of Egyptian 
evidence leads him into the equally natural fallacy of 
assuming that where the artist is most prolific the arts 
of civilization are born. Diffusion, however, must be 
proved not by assumptions but by convincing simi- 
larities. Some of these proofs Mr. Forde adduces. He 
shows that there is every evidence of early Egyptian 
influence in the Eastern Mediterranean and the Indian 
Ocean, and that in the peculiarities which characterize 
the ships of Sahure, and which may be traced in the 
shipbuilding of other peoples, support can be found 
for the diffusion theory (31-32). The difficulty in the 
matter is that ship-building shows mankind in one of his 
most conservative moods, and that the material 
remains are too limited to enable one to form con- 
clusions as to their influence. As a consequence Mr. 
Forde, in such a chapter as that dealing with the 
Erythraean Sea (49-59), is compelled to go afield and, 
with what seems a little like ‘padding’, to discuss the 
culture of the early Near East as evidenced by the me- 
galithic monuments, the spread of metals, and the in- 
evitable mummy—at the very mention of which any 
reader of this series senses the delicate touch of G. 
Elliot Smith. In at least one instance the very evidence 
which the author himself marshals turns against his 
theory. In the first chapter it would seem most reason- 
able to infer that there were two sources of influence: 
igypt sending its reed canoe south (over Africa) and 
east (the waterways and India), and Mesopotamia its 
raft north (over the inland lakes) and east (inland to 
Mongolia, Korea, and Japan). 

The great problem in the diffusion theory is to 
account for the rise of civilization in the Western 


Hemisphere. Mr. Forde argues very well for the 
possibility of connections established by the Poly- 
nesians. He even goes so far as to suggest dates: the 
communications were first made, according to his 
theory, at the time of the Polynesian expansion, about 
650-1350 A. D. The fact that this involves the dating 
of the Mayan civilization in Central America as late 
as the seventh or eighth century instead of the first, as is 
generally claimed, is a serious objection; but a still 
more serious objection is to be urged against the 
theory. It is essential to prove, not that intercourse 
was possible, but that its effects are noticeable. When 
the Mayan culture is shown to be an offshoot of that 
of the Near East, it will be a comparatively easy thing 
to suggest the route by which this culture was trans- 
mitted. But at the present moment the evidence 
warrants no such inference, and much patient collection 
of facts is necessary before we shall be in position to 
form theories. 

Mr. Gompertz is the first author in the series who 
allows himself to ‘talk down’ to his audience. The 
writers of the preceding volumes have taken for granted 
an interested public reasonably well acquainted with 
current sociological theory. Mr. Gompertz feels it 
necessary to put his contentions in unusually simple 
terms. His volume, Corn from Egypt, contains two 
introductory chapters on the origin of agricultural 
civilization (1-6, 7-13), three on the description of early 
agriculture—irrigation, crops, and implements (14-23, 
24-32, 33-46), two on the social significance of agri- 
culture, i. e. the development of the calendar and of 
kingship (47-56, 57-61), and two on a description 
of Egyptian and Babylonian farm life (62-72, 73-85). 

The great value of the book is the fact that it is 
written by a technical expert. The chapter on the 
cereals (24-32) is an illuminating, if brief, description. 
On the other hand, there are times when the author 
allows his argument to develop ahead of his facts. So, 
for instance, his chapter on the calendar (47-56) is not 
satisfactory, for the evidence is tortured to prove an 
agricultural origin. That there was such an origin 
is likely enough, but the evidence as Mr. Gompertz 
gives it does not indicate this. So too his attempt (7- 
22) to prove the priority of Egyptian civilization is a 
failure. As I have pointed out before, it is at this point 
that many of the authors in this series diverge from fact 
into theory, and Mr. Gompertz’s argument collapses 
in the face of the fact that civilization need not be 
supposed to have started necessarily in the most 
natural or easy place. It is true that the extraordinary 
wealth of illustration and record in Egypt certainly 
seems to suggest earlier origin, or at least more complete 
development. It must always be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that Egypt may not have been more inventive, 
but merely more articulate. 

Aside from this objection, the book will be valuable 
to anyone who wants a readable, up to date and, on the 
whole, authoritative presentation of the beginnings of 
agriculture. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, (, cpp 
New York UNIVERSITY CASPER J. KRAEMER, JR. 
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TREE-WOOL 


On page 31, lines 26-29, of Professor Charles H. 
Beeson’s book, A Primer of Medieval Latin (Chicago, 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1925), in a selection 
from the Epistola Alexandri Macedonis ad Aristotelem 
Magistrum Suum we read the following: 


.ubi sunt gentes quae nominantur Seres, et sunt 
ibi arbores habentes ipsa folia velut lanam, quam 
homines loci illius colligunt et vestimenta sibi exinde 
faciunt.... 

With this we may compare what Herodotus, in 3.106, 
says of India (I give Rawlinson’s translation): 


and further, there are trees which grow wild there, 
the fruit whereof is a wool exceeding in beauty and 
goodness that of sheep. The natives make their 
clothes of this tree-wool. 


The German term, Baumwolle, corresponds exactly 
to Herodotus’s amd 

Cotton appears to have originated in India. Its 
cultivation and its use there go back to very ancient 
times. It was not well known to the Greeks until 
after the conquests of Alexander. The Romans knew it 
first after their conquests in Asia. As the western mind 
associated wool with sheep and lambs, from the idea of 
‘wool from trees’ grew the tale of the vegetable lamb, a 
lamb which grew as a plant. The frontispiece of 
a famous book on gardening, Parkinson’s Paradisi in 
Solis (1656), shows Adam and Eve in Paradise among a 
great variety of trees and plants, including the vege- 
table lamb, there growing on a stalk. Erasmus Darwin, 
grandfather of Charles Darwin, in The Loves of the 
Plants (1791), gives eight lines to its description, say- 
ing, in part, 

Rooted in earth, each cloven foot descends, 
And round and round her flexile neck she bends, 


Crops the grey coral moss and hoary thyme... 
And seems to hleat—a ‘vegetable lamb.’ 


Mrs. C. W. Earle, in Pot-Pourri from a Surrey 
Garden, 66, refers to this tradition, 


.which the church of the Middle Ages then took up, 
making it a matter of faith that the Vegetable Lamb 
grew in Paradise and was in some mysterious way 
typical of the Christian Lamb. 


She quotes from a book by Henry Lee, 


published as late as 1887, giving an excellent account 
of the whole tradition. This book, called‘‘'The Vege- 
table Lamb of Tartary’’...goes through the whole 
tradition, quoting all the sources from which it arose. 
According to him, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century very little belief in the story of the Scythian 
Lamb! remained among men of letters, although it 


'The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, under Agnus Scythicus 
(1.115), gives this statement: ‘‘the Scythian or Tatarian lamb, a 
fabulous creature, half animal, half plant, formerly believed to 
inhabit the plains bordering upon the Volga..."’ This definition, 
however, does not relate the origin of the fable to wool growing on a 
tree or to wool growing as a tree, as described above, but to ‘‘the 
shaggy rhizome of the fern Dicksonia Barometz, which when in- 
verted and suitably trimmed somewhat resembles a small lamb’ rs 
Evidently there was more than one origin for the fable of a ‘vege- 
table lamb’, but the connection between the one that Parkinson and 
Erasmus Darwin knew and the old desc riptions of cotton as ‘tree 
wool’ is clear enough. 

<In a note which accompanied her paper on Tree Wool Pro- 
fessor Johnston made some interesting comments, as follows: 

“T started to talk about tree- wool to a scientific friend, and was 
met by the cold statement, ‘‘Cotton does not grow on trees” In 
class the girl who was translating (from Professor Beeson's book), 
demanded, ‘But what is it all about?” I said, ‘You know he is 
talking about cotton, Elizabeth"’. “Yes” , said ner, doubt- 
fully; ‘but, cotton, why it grows in fields’. C. K.> 


continued to be a subject of discussion and research 
for at least a hundred and fifty years later. 


MacMurRRAY COLLEGE, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS Mary JOHNSTON 


LUCRETIUS 1.311-321 

In 1.311-321 Lucretius discusses detrition. In 316- 
321 he refers to the wearing away of statues by the 
kisses of worshippers: 

tum portas propter aena 
signa manus dextras ostendunt adtenuari 

saepe salutantum tactu praeterque meantum. 

Haec igitur minui, cum sint detrita, videmus, 

sed quae corpora decedant in tempore quoque 

invida praeclusit speciem natura videndi. 

The stock illustration of this passage has long been the 
custom of kissing St. Peter’s statue in his Church in 
Rome. E. V. Lucas, in his book, A Wanderer in Rome, 
55 (New York, George H. Doran Company, 1926), 
writes thus of this custom: 

Nothing in the great Cathedral seems to change 
except that St. Peter’s right foot is always being kissed 
into greater deformity. Although made of endurable 
bronze, the toes have not endured. This strikes me asa 
great mystery, because, if one were to take a photo- 
graph after every kiss and the kisses are not such 
passionate affairs either—it is probable that no differ- 
ence would be distinguishable; and yet the detrition is 
going on all the time. 


Lucretius would see no ‘“‘mystery”’ in this. 


MacMurray COLLEGE, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS Mary Jou NSTON 


GLADSTONE AND LUCRETIUS 

D. C. Somerville, in Disraeli and Gladstone, 239 
(Doran, 1926), says: 

.In support of his affirmation bill of 1883, allowing 
simple affirmation of allegiance as alternative to the 
normal parliamentary oath, Gladstone made one of 
the noblest of his orations, confounding the audience 
with seven consecutive lines of Lucretius... . 


In his Life of Gladstone, 3.19-20, John Morley 
quotes a passage from the speech, including the verses 
from ' ucretius (2.646-651). He comments thus: 


Ti use, though but few perhaps recollected their 
Lucretius or had ever even read him, sat, as I well 
remember, with reverential stillness, hearkening from 
this born master of moving cadence and high sustained 
modulation to ‘the rise and long roll of the hexameter,’— 
to the plangent lines that have come down across the 
night of time to us from great Rome. 


The verses of Lucretius are as follows: 


omnis enim per se divom natura necessest 
inmortali aevo summa cum pace fruatur, 
semota ab nostris rebus seiunctaque longe, 
nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis 

ipsa suis pollens opibus, nil indiga nostri 

nec bene promeritis capitur neque tangitur ira. 


MacMurray COLLgGE, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS MAryY JOHNSTON 


MASSIC AND MADEIRA 
This note is meant to draw attention to three pass- 
ages in Horace’s Carmina: 3.21.1-7 O nata mecum 


consule Manlio..., descende....; 3.28.7-8  parcis 
deripere horreo cessantem...amphoram; 3.8.11 am- 
phorae fumum bibere institutae. ... Editors of Horace 
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regularly explain that the wine was aged in an upper 
room, and hence must be ‘brought down’, not ‘brought 
up’, as is usual in our own tradition. It is generally 
necessary also to tell a class that the cellae avitae of 
Horace, Carmina 1.37.6 were not wine-cellars. 

As often, a good parallel to Roman custom may be 
found in our own Colonial history. In her account 
of the life of Eliza Pinckney (Scribner's, 1896), Harriott 
Horry Ravenal says, ‘“‘Madeira...must have made 
the India voyage, and have been. . . left to rest at least 
a dozen years in a Carolina cypress shingled garret, 
before it arrived at perfection’’. She then quotes from 
a letter in which a father, ‘‘of the sober Huguenot 
stock’’, wrote to his son, on the latter’s marriage, 
...1 send you a pipe of wine for immediate use, ’tis 
nearly your own age. By importing a pipe every year 
and storing in your garret, you will always have a 
bottle to offer to your friends. 


MacMurray 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS MARY JOHNSTON 


VERGIL, GEORGICS 2.156 


In a class of which I had the good fortune to be a 
member a certain professor, in his vivid way of ex- 
pressing things, once stated that his students had 
taught him much in connection with translating. I 
think I had some such experience, in one instance 
especially, a short time ago. 

This was in connection with a mistranslation of 
praeruptis in Vergil, Georgics 2.156, tot congesta manu 
praeruptis oppida saxis. There was no note on this 
verse in the text-book the students were using. Hence 
they had to rely entirely on the dictionary. They 
translated by ‘<add> so many towns built with rocks 
cut down by hand’. My pupils mistook an ablative of 
place for an ablative of source. By taking manu with 
the following word and neglecting its position between 
congesta and praeruptis, and being ignorant of the 
scenery and the topography of Central (and, I might 
sav, also of Northern Italy, at least as it is to-day), they 
missed the idea of cities piled on steep rocks, a thought 
upon which most editors lay stress, as they do on the 
fact that man’s labor piled them there. But the mis- 
take of my pupils helped me to a fuller visualization of 
the laborious process by which the dwellings were not 
merely piled by man’s hand on the natural hilltops of 
Central Italy, but were further made safer by the 
scarping of sloping hillsides to the perpendicular. See 
Samuel B. Platner, Topography and Monuments 
of Ancient Rome’, 110, bottom, and 111, top, especially 


(Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 1g11). See also page 112, the 
first part of the second paragraph on The Wall of 
Servius. 

The shelf of rock along which the Amalfi road runs 
to-day shows that the descendants of the Romans have 
neither forgotten how to cut shelves on the sides of hills 
nor lost their industry for such feats. 

The longer I teach Latin literature, the more I 
become impressed with the thought that teachers of 
that literature must make the conditions of Roman 
civilization in its many phases as clear as possible to 
themselves, that they may be able to impress them upon 
their students, as a means to correct interpretation 
and translation. 

None of the editors whose notes or translations of the 
Georgics I have at hand makes any comment on 
the ancient practice of scarping the slopes of hills to 
gain greater steepness for protection. They may have 
the practice in mind, but they do not comment upon it. 
HUNTER COLLEGE, 


New Yoar City Mary CAMPBELL 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
FELLOWSHIPS 


The American Academy in Rome will award three 
Fellowships in Classical Studies, each for a term of 
the two years, 1931-1933. Each fellowship carries 
free tuition with residence at the Academy and a 
stipend of $1,500, a year with an additional allowance 
of $250 a year for expenses of passage to and from 
Rome. Opportunity is offered for extensive travel, 
including a trip to Greece. The competition is open to 
unmarried citizens of the United States who are not 
over thirty years of age. 

Persons who desire to compete for one of these 
Fellowships must fill out a form of application and file 
it with the Executive Secretary not later than February 
1, 1931. They must submit evidence of attainment in 
Latin literature, Greek literature, Greek and Roman 
history and archaeology, and also of ability to use 
German and French. A knowledge of Italian is strong- 
ly recommended. 

Candidates will be required without fail to present 
published or unpublished papers so as to indicate their 
fitness to undertake special work in Rome. 

For detailed circular and application blank apply to 
Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Secretary of the American 
Academy in Rome, 1o1 Park Avenue, New York City. 

RoscoE GUERNSEY 
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